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In  God  We  Trust? 

The  Federal  Budget  as  a  Statement  of  Values 


The  federal  budget  is  more  than  a  blueprint  for 
spending.  Just  as  an  individual's  spending  priorities 
reflect  that  person's  values,  federal  spending  priori¬ 
ties  are  a  reflection  of  national  v  alues. 

In  recent  weeks,  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  gov  ernment  have  offered  spending 
blueprints.  On  February  4,  Pres.  Bush  delivered  to 
Congress  his  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  2003 
(FY03).  On  March  20,  the  House  passed  its  FY03 
budget  resolution  which  adheres  fairly  closely  to  the 
President's  request.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
reported  its  version  of  the  budget  resolution  on 
March  22.  Although  analysts  consider  this  version 
more  prudent  fiscally  than  the  House  spending  plan, 
the  full  Senate  has  not  approved  the  resolution.  We 
can  expect  the  House  resolution  to  serv  e  as  the 
spending  guide  for  the  appropriations  committees. 

The  Administration,  House,  and  Senate  have  similar 
visions  of  national  priorities.  Massive  increases  in 
military  spending  are  coupled  with  grossly  inade¬ 
quate  spending  on  most  domestic  and  international 
programs  that  address  human  needs,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  common  good. 

All  three  blueprints  would  accentuate  economic 
injustice.  Spending  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  and 
v'ulnerable  populations  has  been  effectively  cut  in 
favor  of  huge  military  allocations.  Moreov'er,  the 
Administration  and  House  versions  would  lock  in 
last  year's  tax  cuts  that  benefit,  ov^erwhelmingly, 
high-income  persons.  Even  spending  for  some 
domestic  programs  (such  as  health  care)  has  been 
framed  in  ways  that  will  result,  primarily,  in  benefits 
for  wealthier  persons. 


Both  the  Administration  and  a  majority  in  Congress 
have  opted  to  address  threats  to  national  and  inter¬ 
national  security  by  building  a  mightier  military 
machine  rather  than  by  removing  the  seeds  of  war 
and  violence.  Despite  the  rhetoric,  non-military  aid 
to  the  poorest  countries  remains  a  minuscule  portion 
of  the  federal  budget. 

The  U.S.  government  leaders  whose  visions  are 
represented  in  these  budget  blueprints  have  creat¬ 
ed  an  idol,  the  military  machine.  They  require  the 
people  of  this  country  to  sacrifice  to  this  idol.  Not 
only  tax  dollars,  but  the  lives  and  futures  of  the 
nation's  young  people,  the  health  of  communities 
and  society,  and  the  well-being  of  natural  resources 
and  the  environment  are  all  offered  up  at  the  altar 
of  military  might. 

Prophets  of  ev  ery  age  have  sounded  an  alarm  at  the 
sight  of  such  idolatry.  They  have  known  that  the 
outw’ard  piety  of  a  people  and  their  leaders  cannot 
atone  for  acts  of  violence,  oppression,  indifference  to 
human  need,  or  disregard  for  fairness  and  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  The  word  of  God  spoken  through  the 
prophet  Amos  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  2700  years 
ago. 

Even  though  \/oii  offer  me  your  burnt  offerings 
and  cereal  offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them,  and 
the  peace  offerings  of  your  fatted  beasts,  I  will  )iot 
look  upon.  Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your 
songs;  to  the  melody  of  your  harps  I  will  not  lis¬ 
ten.  But  let  justice  roll  down  like  waters,  and 
righteousness  like  an  ecer-flowing  stream. 

'  [Amos  5:  22-24]  ■ 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Nru'sletter  are  guid¬ 
ed  bv  the  Statement  of  Legislatix  e  Poli¬ 
cy'  which  is  prepared  and  approved  by 
FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Jeanne  Rains  Warner 
Assistant  Clerk:  Jonathan  Fisch 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July- August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  voting  record  is  published  annu¬ 
ally  and  a  congressional  directory  is 
prepared  for  each  new  Congress. 

The  Washington  Neii^sletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to  cur¬ 
rent  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying 
and  education  work. 

Editor  Florence  C.  Kimball 

Contributing  Writers:  Florence  Kim¬ 
ball,  Karin  Lee,  Ned  Stowe 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Nriosletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Nru^let- 
ter  is  available  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48106. 

Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
Items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Neu'sletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  follow’ing  credit: 
"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how /where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distributed. 
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202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http://w'W'w.fcnl.org 

Printed  on  recycled  paper 
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Military  Spending  Soars 

Pres.  Bush's  $2.1  trillion  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  2003  (FY03) 
includes  nearly  $400  billion  in  discretionary  budget  authority  for  the  mil¬ 
itary.  Both  the  full  House  and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  matched 
this  request  in  their  respective  drafts  of  the  budget  resolution.  The  U.S. 
will  be  spending  more  on  the  military  now  than  it  did  during  the  Cold 
War.  (The  average  annual  military  spending  between  1946  and  1991,  in 
constant  2002  dollars,  was  $344.1  billion.) 

Total  military  spending  (i.e.  total  budget  authority)  for  FY03  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  In  addition  to  the  nearly  $400  billion  in  discretionary 
spending,  nearly  $32  billion  more  must  be  allocated  for  mandatory 
spending  to  cover  military  retirement  benefits  and  health  care  for  current 
employees.  (See  budget  terms  box.) 

Total  discrctiotuiry  funds  in  the  President's  $2.1  trillion  request  amount  to 
$767  billion.  Military'  spending  thus  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the 
discretionary  spending.  The  balance  will  be  divided  up  among  all 
domestic  programs,  international  affairs,  and  government.  The  commit¬ 
ment  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  resources  to  military 
spending  impacts  drastically  on  other  spending. 

Spiraling  military  spending 

The  growth  in  U.S.  military  spending  is  out  of  control.  The  President's 
FY03  request  represents  a  12‘’/<)  increase  over  current  spending.  This 
comes  despite  the  drop  in  global  military  spending  from  $1.2  trillion 
(1985)  to  $812  billion  (2000).  During  that  same  time  period,  the  U.S.  share 
of  global  military  spending  rose  from  31'’/)  to  36'’/).  Since  2000,  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  spending  has  continued  to  rise.  The  FY03  increase  adds  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  disproportion.  The  following  comparisons  provide  some  perspective 
for  U.S.  military  spending.  (Source:  Center  for  Defense  Information.) 

■  The  FY03  military  budget  exceeds  the  combined  military  spending  of 
the  next  25  tiatkvis.  Russia,  which  has  the  second  highest  military 
budget,  spent  $60  billion  on  its  military  in  2000  (the  latest  year  for 
which  data  are  available). 


Support  FCNL 

Your  gift  will  help  sustain  our  Quaker  witness  in  Washington. 
Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are  not  tax  deductible. 
Contributions  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  are  tax  deductible  and 
support  research  and  educational  activities. 

Checks  should  be  mailed  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  LXI,  20002. 

You  may  charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  by  calling  800- 
630-1330,  ext.  141.  Or  you  may  make  a  secure  donation  online  by 
going  to  FCNL's  web  site,  <www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>. 

Thank  you  for  supporting  FCNL. 
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to  Dizzying  Heights 

■  The  FY03  military  budget  request  is  more  than 
26  times  the  combined  spending  of  the  seven  most 
likely  U.S.  adversaries.  The  Pentagon  has  identi¬ 
fied  these  countries  as  Cuba,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya, 
North  Korea,  Sudan,  and  Syria. 

Military  strength,  no  matter  how  great,  cannot 
assure  national  security.  National  and  global  securi¬ 
ty  are  enhanced  by  measures  that  relieve  the 
extreme  economic  inequities  around  the  world  and 
enable  peoples  in  all  nations  to  be  self-reliant  in 
meeting  their  human  needs.  It  is  towards  these  ends 
that  the  U.S.  should  budget  its  resources.  ■ 


Budget  Terms 

Discretionary  spending  refers  to  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  Congress  to  spend  through  the  annual 
appropriations  process. 

Mandatory  spending  refers  to  funding  that  is 
determined  by  formulas  or  criteria  included  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  rather  than  by  annual 
appropriations.  Mandatory  spending  includes 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  veterans'  pensions 
and  rehabilitation  serv  ices,  and  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 


Tips  for  Constituents:  the  Town  Meeting 


Have  you  ever  participated  in  a  town  meeting 
sponsored  by  one  of  your  members  of  Congress? 
How  about  an  election-year  candidate  forum? 

Many  people  feel  intimidated  by  the  very  thought 
of  asking  a  question  in  a  large  public  gathering. 

Yet,  with  just  a  little  preparation,  this  can  be  quite 
easy.  You  can  help  contribute  to  public  discourse 
about  important  issues  and  raise  the  visibility  of 
these  issues  within  your  community. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  on  how  to  make  effective  use 
of  these  public  fora. 

Pick  one  issue  that  is  important  to  you.  For 
example,  here  at  FCNL,  we  are  working  to  block 
funding  for  the  development  of  new,  so-called 
useable  nuclear  weapons. 

Review  a  background  summary  of  the  issue. 

FCNL's  web  site,  the  Washington  Newsletter,  and 
our  weekly  Legislative  Action  Messages  (LAMs) 
are  all  v^aluable  resources.  For  example,  we  ran 
an  article  about  usable  nukes  in  the  March  2002 
issue  of  the  Newsletter,  and  the  April  25  LAM 
focused  on  this  topic.  FCNL's  web  site  has  an 
entire  section  devoted  to  proposed  nuclear 
weapons  development 

<www.fcnl.org/issues/arm/minnukeindx.htm>. 

Draft  a  specific  question  about  the  issue.  Try  to 
make  the  question  one  that  calls  for  a  direct 
answer,  such  as  yes  or  no.  For  example,  "Will  you 
vote  to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Robust  Nuclear 


Earth  Penetrator  and  other  usable  nuclear 
weapons?"  Or,  "Do  you  support  the  United 
States'  withdrawal  from  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  and  resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  test¬ 
ing?"  Or,  "Do  you  approve  of  the  United  States 
using  nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear 
nations?" 

Now  draft  a  short,  one  sentence  introduction  to 
your  question.  FCNL's  resource  materials  provide 
excellent  one-liners.  For  example,  for  the  first  or 
second  sample  question  (above),  the  introduction 
might  be  "Pres.  Bush  is  requesting  $15.5  million  to 
study  the  Robust  Nuclear  Earth  Penetrator,  a  so- 
called  useable  nuclear  weapon  designed  to 
destroy  hardened  targets  buried  in  the  ground." 
For  the  third  question,  the  introduction  might  be 
"According  to  the  Dept,  of  Defense's  revised 
'Nuclear  Posture  Review'  document,  the  U.S. 
might  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  first  strike  against 
some  non-nuclear  nations,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  that  the  U.S.  has 
signed. 

Involve  your  friends  in  planning  questions.  If 
several  people  ask  different  questions  about  the 
same  issue,  you  can  send  an  important  signal  to 
your  member  (or  candidate)  about  the  importance 
of  that  issue  to  people  in  her  or  his  community. 

Enjoy  the  meeting.  By  participating  in  a  town 
meeting,  you  are  helping  to  maintain  an  important 
element  of  this  nation's  representative  democracy. 
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Budget  Priorities  to  Address 


Human  security  flourishes  where  there  is  a  culture 
of  peace,  a  strong  economic  life,  democratic  partici¬ 
pation,  an  educated  population,  personal  safety, 
healthy  families,  and  a  healthy  enx  ironment.  Yet,  in 
t(X>  many  places  around  the  world  today,  we  find 
instead  poverty,  oppression,  lack  of  educational 
opportunity,  prejudice,  greed,  fear,  hatred,  environ¬ 
mental  degradation  and  depletion,  and  war.  Com¬ 
bined,  these  prox'ide  the  abused,  neglected,  dam¬ 
aged  soil  from  which  those  who  would  preach 
hatred  and  promote  violence  cultivate  their  follow¬ 
ing  and  reap  their  grim  harx'est.  Such  conditions  can 
easily  be  found  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  global  challenge 

The  UN  Dex  elopment  Programme's  Human  Develop¬ 
ment  Report  2001  proxides  a  snapshot  of  the  global 
population. 

■  More  than  854  million  adults  are  illiterate, 
including  543  million  women. 

■  Ox  er  960  million  people  lack  access  to  improved 
xvater  resources. 

■  Three  hundred  txx’enty-five  million  children  do 
not  attend  school,  including  183  million  girls. 

■  Eleven  million  children  under  fix  e  die  each  year 
from  preventable  diseases. 

■  1.2  billion  people  live  on  less  than  one  dollar  a 
day,  and  2.8  billion  lix'e  on  less  than  txx'o  dollars  a 
day. 

■  Malnutrition  affects  one-half  of  all  children  in 
South  Asia  and  one-third  in  Africa. 

In  Arab  countries,  employment  and  economic 
growth  over  the  past  ten  years  hax  e  lagged  in  com¬ 
parison  to  all  but  the  poorest  countries  in  sub-Saha¬ 
ran  Africa.  In  Egypt,  the  most  populous  Arab  coun¬ 
try,  60'’o  of  all  people  live  at  or  below  the  poverty 
line. 

Worldwide,  40  million  people  are  infected  with  HIV. 
Of  these,  25  million  live  in  Africa.  In  some  African 
countries,  20'’'o  of  adults  are  infected.  Ninety-fix'e 
percent  of  those  infected  do  not  hax^e  access  to  life¬ 
prolonging  treatments.  Millions  of  children  have 
been  orphaned. 


What  can  and  should  be  done? 

At  the  UN  Millennium  Summit  in  2000,  world  lead¬ 
ers  agreed  to  work  together  to  halve  global  poverty, 
reduce  child  mortality  by  txxavthirds,  and  achieve 
unix^ersal  primary  education  by  2015.  The  UN  has 
also  called  for  a  sustained,  multi-billion  dollar  global 
health  initiative  to  combat  the  spread  of  HIV,  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  malaria.  Unless  the  HIV/ AIDS  pan¬ 
demic  in  the  developing  world  is  brought  under 
control,  little  progress  toward  the  important  Millen¬ 
nium  Summit  goals  will  be  possible. 

Debate  has  focused  on  how  to  advance  the  agenda 
of  the  Millennium  Summit.  The  U.S.  government 
has  insisted  that  increasing  trade  and  inx'estment  is 
the  best  way.  Others  governments,  primarily  those 
of  developing  countries  which  attract  few  investors, 
disagree.  These  gox'ernments  maintain  that  the  first 
step  must  be  more  development  assistance  and  debt 
forgiveness.  Such  measures  would  alloxv  these  gov¬ 
ernments  to  inx^est  more  in  health  care,  education, 
and  economic  dex  elopment. 

Private  foreign  investment  and  trade  are  certainly 
important  in  advancing  development.  In  the  1990s, 
nations  with  developing  economies  received  about 
four  times  as  much  money  from  private  foreign 
investors  as  from  donor  governments  and  multilat¬ 
eral  institutions,  creating  much-needed  employment. 

Howex’er,  private  capital  tends  to  go  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  best,  not  worst.  About  80'X)  of  private 
investment  went  to  only  fifteen  dex^eloping  countries 
in  the  late  1990s,  according  to  Oxfam.  Poorer  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  less  attractix  e  to  investors  need  more 
aid  in  the  near  term  to  develop  their  economies  and 
create  a  climate  that  will  encourage  inx^estment. 

Leading  the  effort  for  more  aid,  Gordon  Brown,  UK 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  called  for  a  new 
"Marshall  Plan"  for  the  developing  world.  He  has 
challenged  donor  countries  to  increase  their  current 
aid  lex'els  to  $100  billion  per  year  from  the  current 
$60  billion  per  year. 

Oxfam,  however,  estimates  that,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  UN  goals  by  2015,  donor  countries  would 
have  to  triple  their  current  lex'el  of  giving.  They 
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would  have  to  increase  their  contributions  by  $114 
billion,  not  the  $40  billion  proposed  by  Gordon 
Brown.  As  large  as  this  increase  sounds,  it  would 
amount  to  only  about  0.7%  of  the  donor  countries' 
combined  Gross  National  Products  (GNP).  Current¬ 
ly,  the  average  level  of  giving  for  donor  countries  is 
about  0.227()  of  their  GNP.  The  U.S.  gives  less  than 
0.11%  of  its  GNP. 

Tlte  U.S.  has  the  means 
but  lacks  the  will 

Despite  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy 
over  the  past  forty  years,  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  not 
grown  at  the  same  rate.  According  to  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  U.S.  aid  as  a  percentage 
of  the  GNP  has  declined  steadily,  dropping  from 
0.58'/o  in  1962  to  less  than  O.llTo  in  2003.  Although 
the  U.S.  ranks  first  in  the  absolute  level  of  non-mili¬ 
tary  foreign  aid,  it  ranks  last  among  developed  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  percentage  of  its  GNP  given  in  aid.  On 
average,  governments  in  the  European  Union  con¬ 
tribute  three  times  as  much  of  their  GNP  (0.337,,)  in 
non-military  foreign  aid. 

Polls  suggest  that  the  majority  of  people  in  the  U.S. 
greatly  overestimate  the  level  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
Most  persons  polled  place  foreign  aid  spending  at 
157o  of  the  federal  budget.  In  fact,  less  than  P’/o  of  all 
federal  outlays  go  to  foreign  aid.  The  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  has  calculated  that  out¬ 
lays  for  all  foreign  assistance  programs  in  FY  2003 
(including  economic  aid  to  Israel,  Egypt,  former 
Soviet  Republics,  Colombia,  and  anti-drug  pro 
grams)  will  comprise  only  0.55%  of  all  federal  out¬ 
lays. 

Pres.  Bush's  FY03  budget  would  do  little  to  change 
this.  The  President  would  increase  humanitarian 
and  development  assistance  by  only  $0.7  billion, 
while  he  proposes  to  increase  military  spending  by 
$46.0  billion.  The  combined  spending  proposed  for 
child  disease  and  sur\'ival  programs,  food  aid, 
refugee  assistance.  Peace  Corps,  multilateral  devel¬ 
opment  banks,  voluntary  contributions  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  debt  relief,  USAID  operations, 
and  other  development  and  humanitarian  aid  does 
not  match  the  spending  on  the  ballistic  missile  shield 
($7.6  billion  vs.  $7.8  billion). 


Perhaps  a  small  step 
in  the  right  direction 

On  March  14,  Pres.  Bush  announced  a  new  initiative 
to  increase  U.S.  foreign  aid  by  a  total  of  $10  billion 
over  current  levels.  The  new  funds  would  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  dev'eloping  countries  whose  governments 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  good  governance, 
respecting  human  rights,  advancing  health  care  and 
education,  opening  markets  to  trade,  and  fiscal  disci¬ 
pline.  We  will  be  interested  to  see  whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  speech  marked  a  real  shift  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  policy  with  respect  to  aid. 

If  the  President  and  Congress  follow  through  with 
this  proposal,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  However,  conditions  placed  on  the  aid  may 
exclude  some  of  the  poorest  countries  from  eligibili¬ 
ty.  Moreover,  the  aid  increases  are  not  slated  to 
occur  until  2004-2006.  ■ 


Your  Gift  to  FCNL 
Can  Make  a  Difference 

■  Help  FCNL  stop  a  $15.5  million  appropria¬ 
tion  for  useable  nuclear  weapons. 

■  Help  FCNL  challenge  the  Administration's 
anticipated  expansion  of  the  war  on  terror. 

■  Help  FCNL  promote  public  policies  for  the 
peaceful  prev'ention  of  deadly  conflict. 

FCNL  and  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  are  count¬ 
ing  on  YOUR  contribution  to  the  Annual  Fund 
this  spring  and  before  June  30. 

Please  send  your  donation  today  to 

FCNL 

245  Second  St.,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5795 

OR  donate  securely  via  credit  card  online  at 
www.fcnl.org 

Thank  you! 
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Domestic  Spending  Priorities 


The  President's  F\'03  budget  greatly  expands  mili- 
tarv’  spending  at  a  time  when  federal  revenues  are 
decreasing  as  a  result  of  last  year's  tax  cuts.  To  limit 
the  budget  deficit,  the  President  has  proposed  to  cut 
spending  on  a  number  of  domestic  programs. 

In  any  year,  a  President  will  eliminate  some  existing 
programs,  add  new  programs,  and  alter  funding  for 
some  on-going  programs.  The  accompanying  box 
illustrates  some  of  this  President's  choices. 

Health  and  Human  Services:  a  case  study 

Presidential  budget  priorities  play  out  across  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  budget.  They  are  well-exemplified  in 
the  budget  for  the  Dept,  of  Health  and  Human  Ser¬ 
vices  (HHS).  HHS  discretionary  funds  support  a 
\’ariet\’  of  programs  and  centers.  These  include  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH),  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC),  and  the  Health  Resources 
and  Ser\'ices  Administration  (HRSA). 

HHS,  according  to  the  Administration's  budget  dcx:- 
uments,  "is  charged  with  promoting  and  protecting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  all  Americans  and  pro¬ 
vides  world  leadership  in  biomedical  and  public 
health  sciences."  How  well  dcx3s  the  President's  pro¬ 
posed  budget  for  HHS  reflect  these  important  roles? 

Homeland  defense  vs.  health  care 

The  President  proposes  to  increase  discretionary 
spending  on  health  care  programs  within  HHS  by 
$5.4  billion  to  a  total  of  $49  billion.^  Howe\  er,  close 
to  ten  percent  of  the  FY03  HHS  discretionary  funds 
are  for  homeland  defense.  HHS  would  receive  $4.3 
billion  for  homeland  defense,  up  from  $3.0  billion  in 
FY02  and  $0.3  billion  in  FYOl.*^  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  increased  HHS  funding  is,  thus,  designated  for 
bioterrorism  work. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  HHS  discretionary  budget 
increase  will  go  to  the  NIH.  The  NIH  budget  will 
increase  by  $3.7  billion  to  $27.3  billion.  Included  in 
the  alkxzation  is  $1.75  billion  for  research  on  dev  el¬ 
oping  vaccines,  tests,  and  therapies  to  counter  poten¬ 
tial  agents  of  biological  warfare. 


^  The  HHS  budget  also  includes  $422  billion  in 
mandatory'  spending,  primarily  for  Medicaid  and 
Medicare. 


Public  health  cut-backs 

While  the  NIH  budget  is  rising,  funding  for  other 
HHS  public  health  programs  is  slated  to  decrease 
from  $21.2  billion  to  $19.8  billion.  Inflation  will 
magnify  the  impact  of  these  cuts. 

Funding  for  HIV  and  AIDS  programs  will  increase 
by  $300  million,  with  all  of  the  increase  going  to 
NIH  research.  No  increase  is  proposed  for  the 
CDC's  efforts  to  prevent  HIV  infection  and  AIDS  at 
home  or  abroad.  (One  hundred  million  dollars  in 
NIH  funds  is  alkx:ated  to  the  Global  Fund  to  Fight 
HIV/ AIDS,  Malaria,  and  Tuberculosis.)  The  Ryan 
White  CARE  Act  programs,  which  provide  care  and 
treatment  to  uninsured  and  underinsured  people  in 
the  U.S.  who  liv  e  with  HIV  infection  or  AIDS,  are 
also  slated  for  lev'el  funding. 

Level  funding  of  prev'ention  and  care  programs  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  HIV  infec¬ 
tion  and  AIDS.  Lev'el  funding  ignores  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  infection  and  illness  with  populations  that 
have  high  rates  of  pov  erty  and  unemployment  and 
that  lack  access  to  health  care. 

While  the  CDC  will  receive  $1.5  billion  to  improv'e 
its  capacity  to  respond  to  bioterrorist  attacks,  the 
rest  of  the  CCXZ  budget  will  decrease  from  $4.5  bil¬ 
lion  to  $4.3  billion.  Part  of  the  decrease  reflects  a 
one-time  allocation  of  funds  in  FY02  to  purchase 
drugs  and  vaccines  related  to  bioterrorism.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  decrease  also  reflects  cuts  in  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  chronic  disease,  and  occupational  safety  and 
health  programs. 

HRSA  will  also  see  its  budget  reduced.  Although 
funds  to  some  HRSA  programs  (Community  Health 
Centers,  abstinence  education,  and  National  Health 
Serv'ice  Corps)  will  increase,  this  will  come  at  the 
expense  of  funding  for  children's  health  and  rural 
health  programs.  Funds  for  community  access  pro¬ 
grams  and  universal  newborn  hearing  screening 
have  been  entirely  eliminated,  while  funding  for 
bioterrorism-related  activities  will  increase  from  $135 
million  to  $618  million. 


Funding  for  homeland  defense  tripled  between  1998 
and  2002  (from  about  $7  billion  to  $22.2  billion)  and  is 
poised  to  rise  to  $37.7  billion  in  FY03. 
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Health  care  access 

More  than  40  million  people  in  the  U.S.  lack  health 
insurance.  For  most  uninsured  individuals,  preven¬ 
tive  health  care  is  an  unaffordable  luxury.  Diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  illness  may  be  postponed  until  the 
condition  is  well  advanced.  How  does  the  President 
propose  to  address  this  problem? 

Pres.  Bush  includes  two  proposals  in  his  budget;  a 
refundable  tax  credit  for  health  insurance  coverage 
and  an  expansion  of  the  Medical  Savings  Accounts 
program  (MSAs).  The  proposed  tax  credit  is  far  too 
small  ($1,000  for  an  individual  with  an  annual 
income  under  $15,000)  to  make  health  coverage 
affordable  for  low-income  workers  or  many  of  the 
recently  unemployed  workers  who  have  lost 
employer-based  health  coverage.  MSAs,  while 
attractive  to  some  younger,  healthy  workers,  threat¬ 
en  the  availability  of  affordable  health  care  for  older 
and  sick  individuals. 


A  misdiagnosis  of  national  priorities 

The  President,  in  his  budget  materials,  has  declared 
that  "no  HHS  activity  is  now  more  important  than 
its  role  in  national  bioterrorism  preparedness."  We 
disagree  with  that  assertion.  We  believe  that  the 
foremost  health  priorities  should  be  (1)  investing  in 
a  strong  public  health  infrastructure  to  meet  the 
broad  health  care  needs  of  the  U.S.  population  and 
(2)  ensuring  that  all  persons  in  the  U.S.  have  access 
to  comprehensive  health  care.  These  two  measures 
would  lead  to  a  healthier  population  and  would 
serv'e  the  nation  well  in  the  event  of  a  biological 
weapons  attack. 

The  misdiagnosis  of  national  priorities  extends  to 
other  domestic  programs  in  areas  ranging  from 
human  needs,  to  juvenile  justice,  to  the  environment. 
The  impact  of  these  misplaced  priorities  will  be  part 
of  the  collateral  damage  in  the  President's  war  on 
terror.  ■ 


FY03  Priorities:  Whafs  Hot  and  What's  Not 
New  Programs  for  FY03  FY03  Funding 

First  Responders  (equipping  and  training  emergency  personnel 

for  homeland  defense  needs)  . $3.5  billion 

Brownfields  (clean-up  of  abandoned  or  underutilized  industrial  or  commercial  properties) . $1.7  million 


Some  Programs  Eliminated  for  FY03  FY02  Funding 

Class  Size  Reduction  . $1.2  billion 

Public  Health  and  Social  Services  Emergency  Funds  . $1.0  billion 

Grants  to  States  for  Incarcerated  Youth  Offenders . $17.0  million 


Some  Programs  with  Reduced  Funding^^ 


Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families  . (level  funding) 

HIV  Emergency  Relief  Formula  Grants  . (level  funding) 

Maternal /Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant . (level  funding) 

Unemployment  Insurance  Program  . (-$64  million) 

Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention  . (-$12  million) 

Clean  Water  State  Revolving  Fund  . (-$352  million) 


^  Level  funding  (no  inflationary  adjustment)  is  a  de  facto  cut. 
Adapted  from  the  National  Priorities  Project 
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Humanitarian  Aid  for  North  Korea 


North  Korea  offers  a  specific  example  of  how  the  U.S.  can 
use  non-military  aid  both  to  address  human  need  and  to 
transform  a  conflict  by  moving  it  from  a  military  to  a 
political  arena. 

In  the  early  1990s,  natural  disasters  coincided  with  a 
breakdown  in  the  farming  and  economic  systems  to 
create  a  food  crisis  in  North  Korea.  Visitors  to  North 
Korea  in  the  mid-90s  reported  widespread  hunger 
and  star\  ation.  North  Korea  made  its  first  public 
appeal  for  aid  in  1995. 

Massive  international  assistance  to  provide  food  and 
fertilizer  has  greatly  improved  ftx^d  security.  Since 
1997,  North  Korea  has  been  one  of  the  world's 
largest  recipients  of  global  focxl  aid.  Such  aid  now 
supplies  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  countrv's  food 
needs.  U.S.  contributions  help  to  fund  the  World 
Food  Programme  (WFP)  that  reaches  over  6  million 
people  —  children  under  17,  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers,  and  the  elderly.  Non-govemmental  organi¬ 
zations  provide  substantial  additional  assistance. 

Betw  een  200  thousand  and  2  million  people  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  died  in  the  famine.  Chronic  malnutri¬ 
tion,  particularly  among  children,  remains  wide¬ 
spread.  The  food  security  situation  can  easily  slip 
back  to  starx  ation  levels.  In  April,  the  WFP  vvamed 
of  severe  food  shortages  by  mid-July  unless  contri¬ 
butions  are  increased. 


St)uth  Korea  in  February  of  this  year.  He  stated  that 
the  U.S.  will  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
North  Korean  people,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
dialogue  with  the  North  Korean  government  is 
resumed. 

The  President's  commitment  to  humanitarian  aid  to 
North  Korea  should  be  strongly  commended.  Yet 
such  assistance  may  be  threatened.  The  Surplus 
Commodity  Disposal  Program,  w^hich  provides 
resources  for  much  of  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
WFP,  may  be  scaled  back  or  eliminated  in  FY  2003. 
Proposed  off-setting  measures  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  match  current  funding  levels.  North  Koreans,  as 
w'ell  as  other  aid  beneficiaries  around  the  w'orld, 
may  face  a  decrease  in  the  food  aid  that  is  central  to 
their  surx  ival. 

Aid  promotes  change  in  North  Korea 

Food  aid  has  not  only  saved  lives,  it  has  also  played 
a  transforming  role.  Aid  has  promoted  new  initia¬ 
tives  and  demonstrated  new'  ways  of  doing  things. 
Aid  has  bridged  the  tremendous  gap  in  know'ledge 
of  the  outside  w'orld  that  exists  in  North  Korea.  It 
has  brought  hundreds  of  North  Koreans  to  other 
countries  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community. 

The  U.S.  has  acknow'ledged  that  an  increase  in  for¬ 
eign  humanitarian  assistance  is  an  integral  part  of 
any  challenge  to  actions  that  the  Administration 
defines  as  terrorism.  Funding  for  food  aid  should  be 
increased,  not  decreased.  ■ 


U.S.  assistance  must  not  decline 

President  Bush  acknow'ledged  the  importance  of 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  WFP  during  his  visit  to 
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